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For Grief has swept the hidden strings 
Of my heart’s lyre the while. 

And ever through the branches high 
I hear a moaning tone, 

A voice as of the days gone by — 
Oh gone! forever gone! 


goes the once proud heiress, ¢ lothed in rags!—- No! no! it 
must not be. Under such circumstances, I should, methinks, 


different auspices. Yes,—yes,— whatever may be the feel- 
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be justified in rejecting tim —our vows weré wiade under far 


dreadful thing is it, then, to break a simple vow? —a vow that 
was wrung from you ina thoughtless moment? O say, Hel- 
lena, say you will be.mine!— come, sweet one, will you not?" 
and approaching, Roland seated himself close by her side, and 


ings of my heart, policy teaches me this MUST be my course took hold of her hand She did not withdraw it, but she 
of action, Alas! alas! that it has comeio this. Ob, Law- turned away her head, and a shiver ran through her frame, 
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“And you promise me” —said she, at length, with a falter- 
ing voice—‘“and you promise me, if I conseut to be your 
wife, that I shall still remain in fall possession of all I now en- 
joy?” : 

: “On my knees, 1 swear it!” replied Roland, quickly; and 
suiting the action to the word, he knelt upon the rich Turkey 
carpet at her feet. “Come; what say you now ” 

“But give me more time for deliberation, Mr. Roland.” 

‘No! Miss Ashton, I cannot; for I have already given or- 
ders for legal proceedings to be instituted against you, and 
only by a favorable answer from you, shall I countermand the 





order, Ha! [ hear steps in the hall--who comes” — and 
Roland sprang to his feet, just as the door opened and admit- 
ted the dwarfish figure of Sharkly, and two others of much 
larger calibre. 

“Ah! Mr. Roland,” said Sharkly, with a fiend-like look of 
exultation on his ugly visage—“you are here, before us, it 
seems. Well, we are come to execute your orders, hav'nt 
we?” and he turned to bis companions. 

‘The others merely nodded. 

“You see!” said Roland to Hellena, in a low voice—“you 
see! decide, quickly. They have even now come to eject 
vou!” 

‘This was false, of course, as the reader very well knows — 
and it is almost needless to add, that the following was a mock 
ceremony, planned by Roland and his imp, Sharkly, to fright- 
en Hellena, who knew nothing of law—into a compliance 
with their desires. 

“This piano,” —said Sharkly, taking a roll of paper from 
his pocket, and commencing to mark on it, with a pencil — 
“this piano is worth three hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred and fifty,” returned one of the other two of 
Sharkly’s companions. 

“Well, I'm not particular;” and Sharkly noted it down. 

“I believe, Miss Ashton, EI have a writing that concerns 
you,” said the third, producing a large roll, fastened with red 
tape, which he deliberately opened and began reading — 

'* Whereas, Frederick Herland, by a will of David Ashton, 
late deceased, has full and paramount claims upon the prop- 
erty occupied by Hellena Hshton, -- now, therefore, by virtue 
of this article --" 

“Great Heaven! what means this?” cried Hellena, sudden- 
ly -~ who for some moments had sat as one stupified — turning 
wildly to Roland —*what means this, sir? are you truly in 
earnest?” 

“Look, and judge;” and Roland pointed around the room. 

“Great God! this must not be!” and Hellena clasped her 
temples with her hands. 

“Well, one hundred then,” broke in the voice of Sharkly, 
as he continued his occupation. 

“Do you consent?” whispered Roland, —‘now or never! 
‘tis your last chance.” 

“It—I consent,” gasped Hellena; and she buried her face 
in her hands, and burst into tears. 

“Hold, there, Gentlemen!” said Roland, —“it is needless 
for you to pursue your occupation longer. Hellena Ashton 
has consented to become the lawful wife of Frederick Her- 
land. 
ions will be witnesses. 

‘But, surely, not here —and now!” said Hellena, breath- 
lessly. 

“Ay, here, and now!” replied Roland. 

“Then be it se, and God preserve me!” uttered Hellena, 
solemnly. 

“You will please stand up, Mias Ashton,” said Sharkly — 
coming forward with a rather pompous air. 

Helleca with bloodless, quivering features, and trembling 
limbs, silently arose. 

“Frederick Herland, do ysu take this woman, Hellena Ash- 
ton, to be your lawful wedded wife —thereby swearing to 
provect her?” 

“I do.” 

“Hellena Ashton, do you take Frederick Herland to be 
your lawful wedded husband?” 

Hellena struggled to reply, but could not articulate a sylla- 
ble. 

“Speak, lady.” 

A faint, almost inaudible “yes,” at length came forth frem 
her lips. 

“Then "fore God and Man, by the authority of the law of 
this State, in me vested, do I pronounce you Man and Wife ;” 
aad as Sharkly uttered the words, he turned away with a grin 
of satisfaction. 

Hellena, almost fainting, sank back on her seat, and fairly 
gasped for breath. 


‘ 





Sharkly you will join usin wedlock — your compan- | 
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“Now then, the money is mine’’—cried Roland, or Her- 
land, as we shall henceforth call hin —‘am I not right, com- 
rades?”’ 

“Yes!” replied one, a tall well formed man, who wore dark 
heavy eye-brows, long black hair, and large bushy whiskers 
—‘you have won the prize, ani I, revenge! Hellena Her- 
land,” — continued he, turning to her—*once Hellena Ash- 
ton, the proud and beautiful heiress, I congratulate you upon 
your happy change.” 

“Who are you, sir?” asked Hellena, quickly. 

“You have forgotten me, then, have you?” —and the next 
moment the false hair, eye-brows, and whiskers were re- 
moved, and exhibited aman of light complexion—rather 
sharp features — possessing a small, keen, fiery eye —some 
twenty-five years age. 

«Halberton!” exclaimed Hellena, with a start —‘in Heay- ; 
en’s name, what brings you here?” 

“You do know me, then,”—remarked Halberton, with a 
quiet, ironical smile “and cannot you divine the cause of my 
being here? Let me tell you, then; I am here to be revenged. 
You remember now, vain girl, the man who was treated with 
scorn, for daring to love you, BECAUSE HE WAS Poor! Once 
was I guilty of the crime of seeking your hand. 1 was not 
only refused, but T was treated with a contempt unworthy a 
dog! and for what? Simply because you did not look upon 
me as your equal; because I had not GOLD to buy your false 
heart with! You bade me leave your father’s house, — (your 
father, good man, was then living,) —and never set foot with- 
in itagain. I had as much pride as yourself;—-my love was 
turned to hate, and I left —but I swore the deepest, darkest 
revenge, my nature was capable of planning: I am now con- 
tent. 


My revenge is now complete. You trampled upon a| 


worm; it has turned to a viper, and stung you. 


You are now 
the wife of a man who once was an outhiw; who has suffered 
once in the penitentiary; who now is a most desperate gam- 
bler!” 

“Oh God!” cried Hellena; and she placed her hands be- 
fore her eyes, as if. to shut out some horrid vision. 

“But I will now tell you a secret,” 
“of which you little dreamed. 


Halberton, 
You thought me poor; but 
you were mistaken; that was only a ruse to try you. IT am 
av Englishman, and I had, at that time, at my command, five 
hundred thousand pounds; and was, besides, heir to a large 
estate in England, and the titles of a Nobleman — for I am of 
noble birth. Had 
you merely refused me, had you done it in gentle terms, I 
should have gone away, with deep feelings of regret; but 
witbout a word of murmur. 


continued 


I could, J woul, have made you happy. 


But this did not content you; 
you must heap upon me insalt, as though it were not enough 
fora proud nature to be refused. This made me wild —be- 
side myself —I forgot all, everything; and, in an evil moment, 
I knelt and swore, by all the powers of good and evil, that I 
would have revenge —that I would yet humble you! Chance 
threw Herland in my way; I saw, at once, he was a desperate 
man—a man for my purpose,— one, though I say it to his 
I told 
him what I wished to accomplish — that if he coull succeed, I 
wouid place in his hands five hundred thousand dollars as a} 
reward. 


face, who cared neither for the laws of God, nor man! 


He took a dreadful oath that he would succeed, or 
I then learned from him, that your father could not long 
survive; that he had formerly made a will in favor of his 
(Herland's) father, who had but just deceased, and that if 
that will was not destroyed, by procuring it, and destroying 
the one that would, in all probability, be 


die. 


made in favor of 
you—should his other efforts faii—he could, probably, in- 
duce you into aunion with himself and that was all the pun- 
ishment, for you, I asked. 
ent know. 


That he has suceeeded all pres- 
{am now satisfied. ' I shall pay the price of this 
revenge, and forever leave you to your fate — and to the guil- 
ty conscience, that you have wronged one to whom you had 
solemnly pledged your vow. Farewell! Hellena, farewell! I 
loved you once, God knows! My revenge is over; I love you 
still — yet farewell, forever!" 

As he ceased speaking, he drew forth a package, and placed 
itin the hands of Herland; and, turaing quickly away, he 
disappeared, — while Hellena, who had been quivering under 
the effect of his words, sank back, apparently, lifeless. 

“Well, this is a more serious affair than [ had thought for,” 
remarked Sharkly, drawing his breath; “ta great deal more 
serious.” 

“Here!” said Herland, sternly —“here is your pay;” and 
he drew forth a paper, and handed it to Sharkly, whose eyes 
fairly twinkled with delight as they ran over it. “Your ser- 
vices are no longer required. You will please to retire; and 
you" —continued he, hauding some money to the other — 











‘will be good enough to follow Mr. Sharkly. I would be 
alone with my wife. You have both heard enough, but hark 
ye! if ever either of you DARE to breathe even so much as a 
word, of what you have this day witnessed, by the eternal 
gods! I solemnly swear, to send that one, or both, into eter- 
nity. Go! and be pointed to the door.” 

“Dll be secret enough, for my own sake,” said Sharkly, and 
without another word, both left the apartment. 

“I have been a villain all my life —but this is the only deed 
I ever did, for which I felt remorse,” said Herland, musingly, 
as he gazed upon the pale, beautiful, apparently lifeless form 
form, of his wife. “But it is past, and the past cannot be recalled- 
tevive! Hellena, revive:” continued he, be nding over and 
chafing her temples with his hands; “revive, thou wronged 
one! oace more look upon me,—once more smile upon ine, 
and I swear to amend.” 

Hellena, with a gasp, ‘opened her eyes, and fastened them 
intensely upon Herlanc: —so much so, that his fairly quailed 
beneath their glance. 

“Yes! you are one of the spectres of my vision,” said she 
slowly, raising her body, with her eyes still fixed upon him. 
“Yes! you are one — IT know you.” 

* Hellena! Hellena! do not talk thus!” said Herland, quick- 
ly, with agitation—‘“I1 beseech you, do not talk thus!” 

“How is this?” returned she, looking slowly around — 
Me- 
thinks I heard the reproaches of some one, whom I see not;” 
and she shuddered, as the thought came over her. 

“But they are all gone now, Hellena, my wife!” 

“Wire!” cried Hellena, wildly-—-“Oh! yes—yes! I see! 
T recollect! — I know all —it was no dream. 


“there were more here, but now —or was ita dream? 


Oh! it was cru- 
el, cruel,--such revenge! Oh God! my fate!” and again she 
buried her face in her hands. 

**Do not take it so hard, dearest Hellena; in that marriage 
vow, I swore to protect you,” 
much affected. 


returned Herland, evidently 
‘Do not take it thus hard; they are all gone, 
now; you will not be molested more.” 

“Ah! you know but little of what I shall have to endure,” 
groaned she. “By your cursed wiles, you have done that 
itself cannot undo. Can you give me back a 
guileless heart? can you ease the pangs of a self-tormenting 
conscience? Away! away! with your false, vain words of 
Leave me—leave me to myself and torture! 
Your presence is a mockery of all that is good!” 

“But try and be more calm, Hellena; it is, as it is, and you 
must bear it. Ha! quick steps in the hall — who comes?” 

The eyes of both were fastened on the door — it opened — 
Hellena uttered a scream and fell back, senseless. 

Lawrence Granby stood in her presence. 
a sight for him. 

“What means this?” cried he, suddenly springing forward, 
with a wild look of alarm, and kneeling by her side. ‘Helle- 
na! Hellena Ashton! dearest, look up!—'tis thy Lawrence! 
awake — awake!” 

“You will never behold Hellena Ashton, again;” said Her- 
land, solemnly. 


which time 


consolation! 


Alas! alas! what 


" 


“How! what!" gasped Lawrence— ‘explain! explain!” 

“Hellena Ashton, that was—is now Hellena Herland — my 
wife.” 

“Wire! your wife!” screamed Lawrence, springing to his 
feet —“liar! villain! ‘tis false!’ 

“Rail on, proud youth—rail on; call me what you please 
— but you will findmy words are true.” 

“Great God! No! no! you do not meanit? See! see! on 
her Gnger she wearsa ring—it was my mother’s wedding 
ring! Igave it to her,—and with her own fingers she placed it 
thereon, and with ber own lips—before God, his angels, and 
the spirits of the departed — made a vow to be mine, and to 
wear this as a token of constancy. Tell me not that she is 
false!” 

“J repeat — she is my wife.” 

Lawrence staggered to a seat—cold perspiration stood in 
large d-ops upon his features,—for some moments he could 
not speak. 

“Will you do me one favor, Mr. Herland?” said he, at 
length, in an altered voice —a voice remarkable for its deep, 
calm, hollow tones. 

“Name it, Mr. Granby —- for such I divine is your name.” 

“Will you leave me a few minutes, alone, with Hellena’?” 

Herland hesitated. 

“T only ask for a few minutes,” continued Lawrence, “and 
then I will leave, and never trouble you more;” and his fea- 
tures grew sad, and his voice was cheerless, and mournful. ° 

“I will grant your request-- but be speedy ;” and Herland 
disappeared. 
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Freedom is the boast of all—the prince and the beggar, the 
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, Lawrence arose, and walked to where Hellena was lying, all 
unconscious of his presence. For a moment, he gazed upon 
her, while his features were contorted with throes of anguish. 

“Oh, God!” at length burst from his lips —“is this the end 
of all my dreams of fortune, fame, and happiness? Was it 
for this, a few short months since, I weut abroad, and strug- 
gled to be worthy of her who now lies here before me, a false 
——a perjured woman — the wife of another? Oh! woman — 
woman! where is thy constancy? where thy devotion? Fickle, 
fickle as the vane, that changes with every wind—ay, and a 
thousand times more false. But I will wake thee, Hellena; 
thou shalt look upon me once again— but thou shalt iook for 
the last time. My dreams, my bright and happy dreams, are 
all now ended; I no more care for life. Death is now the only 
boon Icrave. Awake, Hellena, the false!” continued he, sha- 
king her, and chafing her hands and temples —‘awake: 


” 


awake! 
(TO BE CONTINUED ON PAGE 65.) 
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FOR THE CASKET. 
SELF-COMMAND. 
NO. V. 
INDUCEMENTS TO ITS ACQUISITION. 





BY L. A. HINE. 


Induce- 
ment is of two kinds — that of reason, and that of passion. It | 
may be safely said, that he who is guided by the dictates of | 
enlightened reason and refined conscientiousness, is always 


We are governed by inducement—or, motive. 


prompted to action by some laudable inducement. Those | 
who command themselves under all circumstances, feel the 
impulse of a reasonable motive for every act. But the mass 
ot mankind are daily led to wonder what it was that made 
them perform certain actions, that, in the light of calm reflec- 
ion, do not stand justified by the moral law or the rules of 
honor. Such may be said to act blindly and recklessly under 
the inducement of passion. 
who are cool, calm and reflective — disposed to act from praise- 
worthy motives, and to reform their course whenever there is 
adequate inducements todoso. Let us be able at all times to 
“render a reason” for our conduct; and as we are urging up- 
on all the attainment of a uniform Self-command, we will 


state in this paper the INDUCEMENTS to its acquisition. 


We are now addressing those 





1. Freedom. Probably more breath is expended in utter- 
ing this word than any other of equal import in the language. 


saint and thesinner, the virtuous and the vicious, the intelli- 
gent and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the white and the black, the strong and the weak. He, 
who is under the dominion of base passion and an absolute 
slave to his animal nature, is ever ready to yell “liberty! free- 
dom!” with stentorian voice. 
of the gutter all covered with filth, will, as he reels along un- 
der the guidance of less sense than a tadpole, stammer out, 
“hurrah for freedom and independence,” although he has no 
more freedom than the variest atom that floats in the stagnant 
We do not speak thus of the person, as 


The drunkard as he crawls out 


pool of corruption. 
such, but against the misfortune by which he is enslaved. 
‘This term with others of similar import, is the cause of much 
superfluous breath on patriotic o¢casions—such as fourth-of- 





July celebrations, the anniversaries of revolutionary heroes, | 
&c., as wellas in times of political excitement when one party | 
is attempting to rob another by the w holesale. Demagogues 
make it their watchword when they are attempting to cheat 
the people. School boys that think more of robbing hen- 
roosts than of expanding their minds and improving their ' 
morals, dwell loudly on the theme when called upon to write 
out asmall modicum of what they know. Oh Freedom! what 
is not done in thy name! How art thou associated with every 
thing that is grovelling and base! Murder and rapine stalk 
on the earth sanctified by thy holy unction. Contending ar- 
mies raging for revenge and panting like hounds to be led on 
to the strife of blood, pretend to act in the name of “God and 
Liberty ;” and as the deafening shout goes up, they charge 
upon each other, pleased with the sight of their brothers’ 
blood! Did they possess the first shadow of a claim to free- 
dom, they would never be found in the field of wholesale mur- 
der: the rulers of nations would always act jusily and abhor 
wrong. War however, is the only alternative, when one na- 
tion is determined to wrong another. We only speak of these 








matters in their true light, that we may have some idea of 
what it is to be really free. “He is a freeman whom the truth 
makes free, and all are slaves beside.” There is a mental as 
well as physical freedom. Should any man or set of men at- 
tempt to make us obedient to his or their will, we should re- 
pel the indignity and vindicate our manhood, though we die 
in the attempt. He is a coward and false to God and Human- 
ity, who, knowing his rights, will permit the chains of slavery 
te be fastened upon him. But not less so is he who, aware of 
the dignity of intelligence, virtue and a constant self-control, 
still wears the manacles of ignorance and passion. Many 
are so situated that they cannot, if they would, become en- 
tirely free; but they can do something, and the aiility is with 
the mass to emancipate the rising generation, and establish 
mental as well as physical freedom. He is a freeman who 
commands himselfi—and hence the inducement to acquire 
self-command. 


2. Pleasure. Let us enter that palace of the wealthy ;— 
we discover a family siiting in idleness, or what is worse, 
busied in ministering to their vanity, and they call it pleasure. 
Now, pass along some dark lane and enter that dismal den 
where we hear the din of revelry; there are the young and 
perhaps some of the middle aged, making free use of the ine- 
briating bowl, talking all sorts of foolish gibberish and aciing 
every species of indecency ;— alas! they also live for pleasure. 
Now, it requires but little reflection.to disgust almost any 
one with either of these extremes, as well as with all the inter- 
He who 
will expend his time and money fur that which is not of posi- 
tive benefit, but rather of positive injary, knows little of his 
own Consequence in the world and the high position of intel- 
ligence and unimbittering pleasure he might attain. 


mediate grades of foolish apologies for pleasure. 


Nature 
furnishes immeasurable sources of lasting enjoyment to all 
who prove themselves worthy of their enjoyment; and who- 
ever draws his pleasure from nature’s crystal fount, is disgust- 
ed with all that which is most generally termed pleasure. 

3. Our reputation. It is very essential to our happiness 
that we sustain a good reputation among our acquaintances. 
There is no reason why we should not; for, it is always easier 
and much more agreeable to pursue the course that will se- 
cure it. He who commands himself will never offend a rea- 
sonable person; and as much as we value a good standing in 
society, so great is the inducement to acguire a constant con- 
trol over ourselves. A desire to be esteemed is all-prevailing. 
There is no one so degraded that he does not feel proud of 
the good opinion of another. No matter how long he has 
pursued a dishonorable course—no matter how much his 
hands are stained with vice —no matter how many crimes he 
has committed, or how often he has sutlered punishment, the 
favorable regard of a bénevolent friend, is like the sweetest 
music to his soul; and a kind word that whispers hope to his 
fallen nature, is like the reviving influence of some redeem- 
ing power. He would be honest and respectable, and in his 
reflecting moments mourns his own self-destruction. Time 
and again has he resolved to escape from his thraldom, do 
penance for the past, and live virtuously for the future; but 
when he forgot the prayer “lead us not into temptation,” or 
when his passions were appealed to, he wanted self-command 
to maintain his resolution. There never was a criminal who 
did not frequently regret his crimes, — neither was there ever 
an individual who did not regard the esteem of a respectable 
person a thousand fold more valuable than that of the disre- 
putable. 
breast — but few obtain the object of this universal wish, be- 


The desire for a good reputation is strong in every 


cause few think of their failings or attempt to fortify them- 
selves against them. 


4. Self-respect. It is a common remark that certain indi- 
viduals have lost all self-respect. 
It is the violation of this very 
principle that cavses his unhappiness, when the wrongs he has 
done himself “return to plague the inventor.” What will 
enrage a passionate man quicker than to speak contemptuous- 
ly of his character and tantalize him for his baseness? He is 


This is erroneous; for no 
one ever lost his self-esteem. 


then reminded of the disrespect of the world, and is offended 
at his fellow and himself. Because individuals act contrary 
to the dictates of self-respect, is no evidence that it 1s want- 
ing; it only proves that he has not the control of the impulses 
which occasion their violation. A man may despise himself 
when his better nature is in the ascendancy; but this results 
from his self-respect. This then should be a strong induce- 
ment to sélf-command. We must know whence springs the 
conduct that wrongs ourselves, and there plant a signal, to 
warn us against it. Our conservative principles must be 
strengthened and held in constant requistion, 





FOR THE CASKET. 
CIVILIZATION. 

More than two centuries have elapsed since the pilgriins 
landed on the rock bound sheres of Plymouth, Fleeing from 
oppression, they came, bearing with them the nobler principles 
of Liberty ;—persecuted in their own country they became 
exiles for opinion’s sake. 

Bearing with them the energies of civilization, which then 
had received a new impulse from the awakening spirit of the 
age, they applied them to subjugate the wilderness, to found 
cities, towns and villages, which should surpass those even of 
the olden time. 

When we turn to the page of histery and read of the seitle- 
ment, growth and present extent of our country, how the 
mind beeomes amazed at the rapid transition from the almost 
unbreken stillness of the forest, to the constant din of industri- 
ous pursuits Where nature reigned solitary and alone, art 
has reared the habitations of civilized man! Peradventure, civi- 
lization, in all its victories has never achieved more important 
ones than in the settlement of this country. In lessthan three 
centuries it has removed the heavy forests, beautified the land 
with fruitful fields and built ships whose canvass whitens eve- 
ry sea. Where stood the council house of the red man, in which 
war or other measures belonging to the wild life of the abo- 
rigines were wont to be discussed, now is seen the temple of 
God,—and instead of the yells of the savage, now is heard the 
songs of true devotion. If we contrast by means of past his- 
tory and present observation the state of this country, in its 
early settlement, with its present condition, the change is as- 
tonishing. Here nature might have been seen untouched by 
art, existing in her primitive simplicity. 

Civilization placed the axe in the hands of the pioneers, and 
it did good execution when swung by the strong arm of the 
early settler; by its strokes forests have disappeared, and 
in their stead the earth has gielded the harvest to gladden 
the heart of the husbandman. Then, no edifices rose up iv 
testimony of the usefulness of the mechanic arts; now over 
the whole land may be seen specimens of architecture worthy 
the builders of Rome. The soil whose only occupant was the 
savage or wild beast has been redeemed by the efhicacy of cis 
ilized man, and the wilderness has literally been made to bloom 
as the rose. But it has not only affected the surface of the 
earth — that is its least achieyment. Science and art are the 
essential constituents of civilization;—by these it has refined 
that which was vulgar, it has made the rough places smooth 
it has levelled the mountains and exalted the plains. O'er 
leaping the bounds of space, it has drawn the far off near at 
hand, Inits onward march it has made the objects of crea. 
tion subservient to human elevation; and art has been placed 
upon an eminence where it views the sublime in nature, and 
portrays her glories. 
States; little over two centuries ago they were untrodden by 
feet of white men, now they contain a dense population ot 


Look for instance, at the New England 


virtuous, intelligent and highly ingenious people,—where wig- 
wams once stood surrounded by tall trees of the forest, ave 
situated distinguished literay institutes, where young men are 
qualified to benefit the country and the world. Goasa voy- 
ager upon the murky waters of the mighty Mississsppi,—see 
its bosom ploughed by a thousand steamers,-—gaze upon the 
incalculable wealth which through it has a medium of egress 
to the ocean— view Savannahs enriched by the art of the cul. 
tivator through which it has swept for years untold, and then 
form an estimate, if you can, of the efficiency of man in a state 
of civilization. 

The same progressive, enterprising spirit, which the pil: 
grims introduced is still extant; it has come down to us of 
the present day, with increased energy. Alread have our 
countrymen planted upon the shores of the Pacific the iusti- 
tutions of civilization, Who can foretell the grand results in 
the far off West? By its energies a new nation may yet be 
born; the same sacrificing spirit which impelled those who 
settled this country, will nerve the souls of those who shall 
build beyond the great mountains, a new home for liberiy. Its 
waters, plains, sea and lake shores shall become the abiding 
places for stalwart freemen, whose stout hearts and strong 
arms shall lay broad and firm the foundation for the temple 
of freedom, which will become the sanctuary of the oppressed, 
and the asylum of the down-trodden of the tyrant. 


Accelerated by the means which civilization bas placed in 
our hands, the progress of our country towards a high place 
and destiny in scenes of usefulness, is eliciting the admiration 
of the millions who serve, and the fear of the few who gov- 
ern Europe. Peculiarly blessed in the fertility of our soil, 
favored with the elements of national greatness and prosperi- 
ty. we should advance strong in determination and efficient in 
action, until we arrive at the goal. Our motto should be “the 
greatest good to the greatest number,” Cr P. &: 

















She Arts. 
4 “a Dik caih canter. 


POETRY OF ART. 
NO. Ill. 
BY J. G. DUNN, M, D. 


In the midst of this thirst for original conceptions arose 
Leonardo Davinci, —the first great luminary of the school —the 
_ first to guide yeung art upon the pathway of true principles 
to clothe each form with poetry —each countenance with 
mental energy. “He was the illegitimate son of one Pietro, 
a Notary of the Signoria of Florence,” but to the honor of the 
age in which he lived, we find those abominable prejudices 
which a victim of such a birth bas now fo encounter not then 
in existence. He was educated asa gentleman— lived as 
such --and flourished within the circle of as noble associations 
as the limits of the Roman church could furnish. He was in 
fact, the most accomplished gentleman of the age. His mind 
like Shelly's, was a peculiar union of philosophic and poetic 
propensities. While the poetic part gave him the power of 
dealing in ethereal and imaginary subjects, the philosophic 
proportion bestowed energy and truth. 


No one could have been better adapted to the labor of so 
importanta reformation. Blest with an extraordinary invent- 
ive genius he added many valuable improvements to the me- 
chanical branches of the profession; by dint of these additions 
the vehicles ofthe Art became more perfect, and Artists ex- 
perienced far less difficulty in their manipulations. It is need- 
less to enter into a detail of his works. The “last supper,” 
and a head of “Medusa” merit the greatest celebrity — the 
first, a glorious, mental triumph, quickened with thought and 
action, — the latter terrible and wild with agony. 


While the divine Art was marching onwardtowards perfection 
and becoming enriched with grace and beauty, under the gui- 
dance of Leonardo Davinci, one entered the field whose gen- 
ins added the embellishment of grander qualities, and bade her 
walk in more ethereal paths. 

"T'was none other than Michel Angelou Buonarnotli. The 
year 1474 was rendered memorable by bis birth. He was the 
offspring of a noble house and consequently received an edu- 
cation in accordance with his station. He studied under Do- 
menico Ghirlandaio, whose jealousy he aroused by his unpar- 
alled advancement in drawing. Ghirlandaio having been re- 
quested by Lorenzo the magnificent, to procure him a young 
Artist capable of high attainments in the art of Sculpture, sent 
him Buonarne.ti. We eannct praise Ghirlandiao for this act 
of seeming kindness, however congenial it may have been to 
the fortune of young Angelo, —we cannot ascribe to him any 
charitable forethought or kind intention in thus pushing his 
student into a branch so suitable to the tone of his genius, and 
promoting him toa patronage so well adapted to its develop- 
ment. He feared a rival in the art of painting, and wished to 
turn the stream of his mighty intellect into another channel.— 
Often from an evil source arises the climax of good. 


Thus Angelo, by the jealous intention of his master became 
the inhabitant of a palace and the associate of learned and 
princely men. 

His father most strenuously objected to his choice of pro- 
fession. He viewed it as unworthy the attention of one who 
boasted a high and noble lineage ;- an Art adapted entire ly 
to the lower grades ofsocicty — an ignorant gold-gaining pro- 
fession. 

This must be viewed as rather a strange idea in that neole 
age of Art, but in our own time when Artists hardly ever soar 
above thestareofa portrait, or enter farther into the poetry 
of Art than the delineation of some domestic scene, it ceases 
to become a wonder. Fathers of the present age have far 
greater cause for opposition than the sire of Angelo; for who 
desires to see a son the poverty stricken inhabitant of agarret 
with just mind enough to keep bim from dying into to the 
mental slumber of idiocy?—to behold him daubing his 
sleepy thoughts upon canvass in the shape of stiff, staring carri- 
catures of vain patrons, for his daily bread ;— without hcpe of 
advancement and devoid of that poetic frame of intellect 
which should Gill his spirit with sublime aspirations and tell 
him there is a nobler —a more ethereal sphere of Art. 

Many a genius has been diverted from the path for which 
Nature's hand had framed it, by the apprehension of friends 
that wealth would not be the offspring of the pursuit. That 
holy aspiration for the intellectual advancement of the son 
which should fire the bosom ofevery parent gives place toa 
utilitarian aad commercial spirit. Wealth is never the food of 


THE CASKET. 


a real Artists ambition, and wherever those miserly 
propensities which crave it are sown in the same soil with gen- 
ius , they are the universal source of mental contamination. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds wasa man of fine appreciation and un- 
bounded genius yet through the influence of a miserly appe- 
tite he lived and died a portrait painter. Although he was in 
continual contact with the works of Angelo and an enthusias- 
tic admirer of his sublimities, still that ghost of Banquo un- 
ceasingly arose amid the scenes of his brightest imaginings,mur- 
dering every joy of fancy ;— and lo! he descended to his grave 
leaving bat « few badly drawn poetic efforts to inform the en- 
thusiastic aspirants of future ages that the etherea} touch of 
genius had been there. 


There is aspiritual glory —an intellectual rapture felt with- 
in the soul of the genuine Artist which never fires the incom- 
bustible materials of a miserly intellect; — a joy which laugh 
in the countenance of poverty, and shines more radiant amid 
the gloom of a garret, then pampered pleasure in a palace 
hall. 


The want of discrimmation is the chief deficiency of our age. 
The father harrassed by the opinion that all artists must of 
necessity become vagabonds, utters the language of prohibi- 
tionere he bas accurately determined the character of his son's 
intellect. He takes no occasion to discover whether his mind 
overflows with original conceptions, or possesses an insatiable 
Does he make even rude at- 
tempts atgreat designs? Do his subjects exhibit a classic taste 
—his groupings a budding facility of invention? Does he pos- 
sess a poetic imagination? Does he fall, an intellectual wor- 
shipper, at the shrine of a Milton—a Homer,— a Shelly 7— 
In short has he all the requisites of a poet —an intellect quick- 
ened by the splendors of the human form? 


thirst for the beauties of nature. 


Educate him! 
Place him within the influence of noble associations and clas- 
sic themes, those glorious fountains from whence flow an in- 
tellectual nobility of taste. 


His mind would become purified by elevated tho’ts and stim- 
ulated to lofty aspirations. Let him dwell amid the hallowed 
halls ofthe university, for there only isthe genuine Artist to 
glean his most essential qualifications and lay the foundation 
of his future greatness. 


The rod of a boly ambition will smite his heart and a migh- 
ty Helicon shall gush from thence to water the intellectual 
buds of future ages! He will add inrperishable riches to his 
country’s name and light the torch of honor in his Father's 
hall! 


But on the contrary should he exhibit a mere imitative talent 
—a propensity for copyism rather than originality of design; 
make him a carpenter, a shoemaker, a house-painter, or place 
him in any corresponding pursuit wherein he may plod his 
way by rule, but never, never suffer him toenter the stadio or 
to wield the brush! Truly will he bea vagabond —impover- 
ished in purse —in mind and in proficiency. ‘There is a clas- 
sic dignity about a poverty-stricken Genius — an eloquence 
in his very rags which irresistably commands the mightiest 
tribute of the world's respect, and by a secret magic attracts 
to both him and his connections the sympathy and admiration 
of the intelligent and the great; —but what is more contemp- 
tible — what more mentally nauseous, than a plodding talent- 
less copier of visages — one whose intellectual slumber has ne- 
ver been broken by an original design, nor startled by the 
commotion of a splendid tho’t! Such an one will never furnish 
a single star to his country’s banner. Such an one can never 
soar above the slavery of -portraiture, but will be content to 
gain his daily bread by the parasitical flattery of human nature. 

Out upon such sleepers! such crawling worms! they leave 
but a slimy trail on the path of Art. That happiness which 
arises from the appreciations of glorious themes, can never be 
the inhabitant of their sterile souls, 


Excellence is as far above their reach as the heavens are above 
the earth! The spiritual home of imagination is locked for- 
ever from their mindless vision and Genius ; — noble and trans- 
cendant genius, is the joyous Peter into whose hand, Nature 
has delivered the keys of the land of dreams‘ 


To that happy class belongs Buonarnotti. Instead of cast- 
ing disgrace upon his lineage, fortune and high honor was the 
result. 


Lorenzo became totally enrapt in the welfare of his young 
student, and surrounded him with every circumstance conge- 
nial to his genius. Each production added to his admiration 
until at length he became bound to him by the affection of a 
parent, and not only placed him at the head of the most honor- 
able members.of the household, but added greatly to his fath- 
er’s fortune. : 
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THE SHADE OF ONE DEPARTED. 
BY EMERSON PENNETT. 
I slept, methought, and dreamed —and in my dream 
A spirit, lovely as an angel, came 
And hovered over me—a being fair, — 
With features earthly,—and yet not of earth -- 
With whom I thus held converse. 


Sweet being, what art thou, whose image so fair 
Around me doth hover, in soft dreaming slumber? 
Thou seemest a substance — yet nothing is there — 
Art a spirit of Heaven? Art thou of that number 
Who hymn their bosannahs around the white throne, — 
Where millions of voices in chorus are blending? 
Is thy voice there more sweet, less plaintive in tone, 
‘Than when to my ear its soft lute notes thou’rt lending? 


Say, art thou of Heaven? O, tell me, } pray — 
So like is thy form to a loved one departed, 
I fancy I see her, as when on that day, 
With aching farewells, for the last time we parted; 
How gloomy that day,—yet the blue arch was clear, 
The sunlight came mellow on green blade and flower — 
All nature was joyous, stilla spell there seemed near, 
Throwing shades o’er my soul, by invisible power. 


The farewell we said, — had we known “twas the Jast 
Then the sweet tie of love had been thousand times 
stronger — 
We had scanned less the future —talked less of past — 
But had said more, had thought more, sighed more, and 
longer. 
We parted, — and then the great fiat went forth — 
Through the blue realms of ether an angel descended, 
His hand held a garland of Virtue, Truth, Worth — 
So woven, IMMORTAL with each of these blended. 


He placed it upon her fair, delicate brow, 

Then whispered —*Sweet one, "tis a garland of glory ' 
Time with thee is past, —lo! Eternity now 

Unfolds thee its secrets, unpainted in story : 
I know thou would’st linger awhile yet for one, 

W ould’st fly to him now, on an earthly bound mission, 
It cannot be thus, thou with mortal art done, 

Yet his spirit and thine may commingle in vision.” 


O, perchance thou art she? “I am but her shade —” 
She smilingly said, as in days ere we parted — 
“I told thee of all, which to me thou'st portrayed — 
In dreams — for I fancied thee nigh broken hearted, — 
And often times near thee I've kept me unseen, 
Breathed hope in thy soul when thou'st seriously pondered : 
Have pointed thee on through the sunny paths, green, 
And guided thy steps, lest from virtue thou wandered. 


“O the moments of time so fleetingly are, 
So few from earth's cares to repentance are given, 
I have come on love's wings, to bid thee prepare, 
To meet me for aye, in yon golden starr’d Heaven! 
O could’st thou but once taste the joy of that bliss — 
Could’st thou hear but one song—when the minstrels 
are singing, : : 
Enrobed in their gem-spangled, white liveries, 
And bear the gold harps which the angels are ringing — 


“*Twere enough! my mission to earth, then, were done 
Thou soon would’st be pure, as yon azure before us, — 
But hark! that sweet strain—ah! my hour-glass has rua — 

Fare thee well, till above we join the grand chorus!" 
Sweet spirit, I thank thee! those soft words of care, 

To my soul are as gleams of a fine golden morning — 
Though troubles surround me, | will not despair, 

But think more of thee, and thy beautiful warning. 


A CourAGEous Woman.—We have always understood 
that the tongue and the poker were woman’s legitimate weap- 
ons, and the following fact shows that she knows how to use 








the latter to some purpose :— 


The Belmont Chronicle states that a short time since a man 
painted black and otherwise disguised, attempted to rob a 
woman residing near Bealsville, Monroe county, Ohio, She 
had sold a horse for $75, which fact the villain knew. He de- 
manded the whole amount. She gave him some bank notes 
and desired that he would count them. As he stooped to ¢o 
so, she struck him over the head with a heavy poker, and the» 
alarmed the neighborhood. In a few minutes the man wes 
found dead. 
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THE CASKET 
Is a little later this week, than usual, on account of failing 





to get our paper at the expected time; but we trust we have 
fully made up this deficiency by the array of matter within its 
columns. Our contents, with but one or two trifling excep- | 
wons, are ENTIRELY ORIGINAL! And as the reader will 
perceive, from some of our old favorites —among whom we | 
cannot forbear to mention Mrs. Oliver, who contributes anoth- | 


er beautiful poem—L. A. Hine —J. G. Dunn-- beside sever- | 
el other new ones, all of whom we trust the reader will meet 
ia our pages, often. 

TO CGRRESPONDENTS. 


“Wife to her Husband’ —Is the title of an annonymous | 


contribution, which we have received, and with which we are 
well pleased, — some parts of itare very fine. If we can be 
assured of its OriGinauiry, we will publish it, with many 
thanks to the author — who should bear in mind, our unvary- 
ing rule is, never to publish anything as original, unless we 
cau have positive knowledge that it is so by the writer’s name 
accompanying it. 

“Hymn to Spring’ —Is the title of a poem, we have re- 


ceived, froma new contributor. We are sorry we did not re- 





ceive it sooner, as it is somewhat out of date. However, we! 
chink we sball publish it. 
uiul, and though apparently handled by one as yeta novice in | 
metrical composition, still as a whole, we think it exhibits the | 


Some portions of it are very bean- | 


t-ue genius of poetry. A little more care would have added | 
wuch to its beauty. The author has our thanks for this fa- 
vor, and the assurance we shall be pleased to hear from him 
again — and as often as he likes. 

“ The Sisters:”— We have received a poem of this title, 
but too late to speak of its merits. 


OUR COUNTRY. 

“My country, may she ever be in the right—but right or 
wrong, my country” —are sentiments which emanated from 
the heart of one of the most honest and patriotic sons of the 
land of Freedom; and, in the language of an eloquent divine, 
‘they are worthy of being printed in letters of gold and hung 
vpon the horns of the moon where all the world may read 
them.” He that willdesert his country, because she happens 
to err, is A VILLAIN,--A TRAITOR! This we know is strong 
janguage, but it is the language that will find a hearty re- 
sponse in the breasts of millions —in the breast of every one 
that is possessed of that heaven-born quality, a noble soul! 
What is eur country? what constitutes it? Is it the mere 
territory of ground over which is extended the jurisdiction 
of our laws? Certainly not. What is it, then? IT Is ouR- 
sELVES! Itis the people. Who make our laws, and who put 
those laws in force? The voice of an independent people— 
the voice of every free American citizen! Freely do we walk 
io the ballot-box —freely do we cast our vote, and thereby 
tlect a few, for a limited time, to preside over the many. And 
who are these few? They are citizens, like ourselves — tillers 
of the soil, laboring mechanics, merchants, lawyers — it mat- 
iers not what they follow, — they are elected by the majority 
of us who know their principles, their sentiments, and whom 
we choose to represent the body politic. If they err in the 
discharge of the sacred trusts which are reposed in them, then 
to us belongs the right of chastisement. On us devolves the 
duty of being more guarded, more careful in the future, in 
our selectious of men to fill those important stations. The 
error, then, is retrievable, and it is the duty of every man, 
then, to stand by, and if there is wrong, endeavor to right it! 
Each and every one, is, as far as his abilities go, responsible 
fur the whole! Who, then, is to blame if our country is in the 
wrong? Ourselves! And shalla man, because he has done 
wrong, never attempt to do right? Shall he extinguish the 
last spark of virtue God has implanted within him? If this 
were the case where would be the use of creed —of religion 
—of morality? for have we not erred since the fall of Adam, 
aud shall we not continue to err till we close our terrestrial ex- 
istence? 

If, then, each makes a part of the grand whole, and if the 
whole constitutes, as we said before, our country —then are 
we individually and collectively responsible for the doings of 


| we have no more right to desert, to withdraw from her our 


| her right — but I will stand firmly by and if she falls, then do 
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support, than we have from ourselves to cast off every feel- 
ing tending to reform. No! 'tis a duty we owe to God! 'tis a 
duty we owe to ourselves—'tisa duty we owe to those 
around us, to stand by, firmly, and steadfastly, and endeavor 
to make wrong, right! We, who are the first to see the error, 
should be the first to point it out, and exert our influence to 
retrieve it. Itis in such times our country stands in need of 
our strongest support — stands in need of all our energies, to 
save her from the abyss of ruin; and he that will desert her 
in such trying times, we again repeat, is a villain and a traitor! 
And here we again come to our motto, “My country, may she 
ever be in the right — but right or wrong, my country!” The 
first is a noble prayer— “may she ever be in the right!” This 
is a sentiment which every good citizen will echo; of course 
all wish their country to be in the right;—but then follows a 
sentiment equally as noble—‘“but right or wrong, my coun- 
try!’ — that is, right or wrong, I will stand by her and strug- 
gle to the last; I would have her right —I will strive to have 


I fall with her. 

QO, itis noble to see a man struggling to reform the errors of 
his fellow men—and it is as noble to see a man swearing to 
stand by the land which gave him birth—by the soil which 
gives him his daily food! And it is but natural that he shonld 
love that soil—that clime — those institutions where he has 
been fed and educated, and over which, Freedom spreads her 
wing. It proceeds from one of the holiest chanuels in the 
human breast. It is the same feeling which inspires htm with 
a love for his parents, his sisters, his wife, his children — and 
we can hardly conceive thata man who will desert his country, 
can possess a single redeeming quality. He must be cold 
hearted and treacherous— a prey to his own evil passions, 
without one happy, contented thought, 

God has implanted in our breasts a love of country, and of 
home, for our own benefit and happiness — and when this feel- 
ing is rising within us we may know it is an ebullition from 
Nature’s holy fount! It is the christian duty of every one to 
stcive—to pray for peace and right; and it is the christian 
duty of every one to defend and support his country in war 
and wrong, until she can be righted! For our single self, it is 
our sincere prayer that God will preserve and prosper our 
glorious land of Liberty, aad that the Stars and Stripes, the 
beacon lights to the oppressed and down-trodden, may wave 
in triumph forever! 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Reader, you have just as mach right to oppose all the world 
as all the world has to oppose you. There is not a single con- 
sideration that ought to induce you to yield the least defer- 
ence to the opinions of all the rest of mankind which does 
not equally obligate them to yield to your opinions. If you 
have satisfactory evidence that your sentiments are true, you 
should maintain them, although they are entertained by no 
other individual, — and that too with the same zeal and assu- 
rance as if they were endorsed by the majority of the most 
erudite and authoritative. And why should you not? Are 
you not yourself? Do you notexercise yourown mind? Do 
you use another’s brains? [Is the majority less liable to err 
than the minority? Is it a whit more probable that what all 
the world declares true, is, in fact so, than it is that the honest 
declaration of a single unprejudiced, calm, and zealous 
thinker isthe truth?) Wesay not—and assert, that the mullti- 
tude, with allthe prejudicial influences that prevail, is more 
apt to err, than is the INDEPENDENT man. [It is foolish mock- 
ery for any one who pretends to think, to rely upon the dic- 
ta of the so called learned and influential for his notions of 
truth, — we say notions, because such an one can have noth- 
ing but notions — he has no conceptions of what the truth is. 
And yet how much is the world goverued by authority? 
There is hardly a single principle of metaphysics carried into 
practice, which is not either supported by the authority of the 
past, orif not so defended, it has been established only by a 
long and violent warfare against that authority. See two Di- 
vines discussing the merits of their respective tenets;— they 
search through all the oldest libraries of the world to find 
gome books that are buried in the dust of centuries, that will 
furnish argument-—-the argument of ancient opinions,— as 
though that which was first promulged were true because 
sanctified by time. There is nothing in fact more humiliating 
than such a course as this, —it places us in an unfavorable 
Tight as to our own independence of thought. How is it? 
The man of this century adopts blindly, the views of those 
who believed the earth flat, and fixed in an immovable posi- 





eur country! If she isin the wrong, WE are to blame, and 


tion, and that the sun rose in the east and sat in the west, 
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without any satisfactory conceptions whence he came in the 
morning or whither he weat im the ev ening; while, did sthey 
now live, they might stand upon Venus and behold the earth 
rushing on in her annual course around the sun, and turning 
herself over every twenty-four hours—or he might leap 
astride a Comet and speedily make the journey of the skies, 
seeing as he passed, the magnificence of the universal ine- 
chanism. Away with such a mode of determining truth! No 
one ever knew anything which he did not cognize with his 
own faculties,——and the least reliance whatever upou what 
others believe and advocate, ouly renders our own knowledge 
less. We do not speak against consulting others on any ques- 
tion, for this is frequently of great advantage. Books writ- 
ten by truthful persons awake some new thoughts in the 
mind of the reader and start new trains of reflection, —and 
the same benefit is derived from an interchange of sentiment 
between enquirers after truth. We should, however, be able 
to avoid being imposed upon in this respect, by either books 
or friends. We hear and read the opinions of others and 
the danger is, we may make them our opinions through a blind 
and thoughtless confidence — whereas, were we thoughtful 
and cautious, we should perhaps, readily detect their error, 
and discover thereby the real truth. This reliance of which 
we speak, is illustrated by an anecdote Dr. Rush relates of a 
celebrated Divine of his acquaintance;—he was preaching 
with power against the “new-fangled” notions of the times, 
and in the heat of the controversy declared, “I rather cling 
to an old error than adopt a new truth.” 
But we do not enly derive much of our Theology from the 
writings of learned ancient Commentators, but our Common 
Law, ina great measure, comes from equally reprehensible 
sources. The rules and usages by which we administer jus- 
tice, were in the main, established when feudal despotism held 
the people in chains, and when Lord Bacon in accordance 
with the spirit of the age in which he lived, took bribes from 
those having cases of importahce pending before him, and 
when aristocracy im its most odious forms gleamed from the 
judgment-seat, and cruelty glared in the halls of justice. We 
have, it is true, somewhat bent the system to suit the present, 
but it still bears deplorable evidence of deficient indepen- 
dence. 
Let every one, then, examine for himself, and not adopta 
doctrine until he has a reason to support it. It is time for free 
thought and free speech to abound. Let every one manfully 
contend against what he considers error although it be adop- 
ted by all othera. 

STRAWBERRY PARTY. 

The ladies of Lawrenceburgh will give a Strawberry Par- 
ty, on Thursday evening next, for the benefit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in that place. It will be in Guard’s 
building, pearly under the Register Office. We trust the cit- 
zens of Lawrenceburgh will show their liberality, by coming 
forward and doing all they can to assist the praise-worthy ex- 
ertions of its managers—for we hold, without regard to sect, 
that anything tending to the promotion of morality or reli- 
gion, is ever worthy of praise, and the noblest success; and 
we sincerely hope, for the credit of Lawrenceburgh, that the 
ladies will fully realize their expectations in the tribute they 
justly deserve. 

We understand the admittance will be 10 cents, at the door 
— refreshments free — or, rather, at the generous donation of 
those who may partake. 


PoruLtaR DErMoNnsTRATION. —Last night, under the lead of 
a well known citizen, long connected with the press of this ci- 
ty, an immense crowd collected and marched to the residence 
of Mr. Benjamia Story, president of the bank of Louisina, 
where they gave nine groans and a volley of hisses. They 
then proceeded to the dwelling of Glendy Burke Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Canal Bank and gave nine cheers. 

Mr. Burke made his appearance on the balcony. ‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, (while his voice trembled with emotion, and 
grew musical with pathos,) “Fellow-citizens I thank you froin 
my heart for the honor youhave done me. I know the object 
I appreciate the motive that has prompted you. 
I Fert that I have only done my duty; and what is duc from 
every friend of his country, in an emergengy like this. (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) Gentleman again I thank you. I feel 
this compliment from the people deeply ; aud will treasure it 
to the last moment of my existence. 1 bid you most respect- 
fully good night!” (N. O. JerrersoNian. 

One of these bank presidents had refused to advance the 
Governor a cent to equip the volunteers; whilst the other ad- 
vanced it promptly and hiberally, The reader can judge 
which gave and which diin't, 
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Orivinal Tale. 
f FOR THE CASKET. 
CAROLINE MANDEVILLE. 
oR 
THE VICTIM OF A FALSE VIEW OF LIFE. 
BY A. F. D. 


“You are entirely right in the distinction which you have 
made,” said Mrs. Mandeville in reply to a remark made by her 
daughter. “Wealth is the only claim to merit which is ac- 
knowledged by fashionable society, and as long as one’s posi- 
tion in life places them in such society it is their duty to con- 
form to its usages.” 

“Not if those usages are contrary to correct principles,” 
replied Miss Martin, a maiden sister of Mrs. Mandeville’s. 
“Any person, or society, that regards wealth as forming the 
chief claim to merit, has fallen into an error which will be 
likely to betray them into a false course of conduct. If I 
were called upon to decide between Charles Millford and 
Henry Stanhope, that vigor of intellect which is so visible in 
the one, and so wanting in the other, should be the criterion 
by which that decision would be made.” 

“I acknowledge, aunt,” said Caroline Mandeville, “that 
there is something in the intcllectual character of Mr. Mill- 

‘ ford; in his superior intelligence, his deep devotedness, and 
genuine sensibility, which makes him almost infinitely superi- 
or to Mr. Stanhope. And still farther, I admit that if I were 
at liberty to consult my own opinion, unbiased by surrounding 
circumstances, I should prefer a union with this intelligence, 
this virtue; but he is poor, and consequently, mach as I ad- 
mire him, I must refuse his love if he should offer it to me.” 

“And you willdiscard the man that you admire, for one 
that you despise.” 

“T must.” 

“Then must your life be miserable, for let me tell you that 
20 Woman can live happily with the man that she does not re- 
spect. I know that wealth is not a thing to be disregarded, 
especially by those who have enjoyed the comforts which it 
procures; but at the same time you should remember that it 

‘ys not the only, nor indeed the main ingredient in happiness. 
You, Caroline, can never be permanently happy with such a 
being as Henry Stanhope for a husband, who is, as you are 
well aware, scarcely removed from idiocy itself.” 

“But he is rich, aunt.” 

“Yes, he is rich,” interrupted Mrs. Mandeville, “and that, 
in the eyes of the fashionable world, supplies every other de- 
ficiency.” 

“Wealth supply the place of character? | Fie, sister. I hope 
you are notserious. That philosophy which teaches us to re- 
spect a man because he is wealthy, independent of the quali- 
ties of his head and heart, is a spurious one, which has led, 
and is leading thousands in the road of folly, who would in 
any other respect scorn the idea of such servillance. Besides 
we are to remember that riches may take to themselves wings 
and fly away, more especially when they are in the hands of 
weak persons not fitted for their management.” 

“But you know, aunt, that could look to that. My supe- 
rior judgement would make my husband willing to submit to 
my directions.” 

“And then you wish to marry a man that you can rule.” 

“No. But you see that 1am reduced to this alternative. 
Either Mr. Millford, with poverty and disgrace; or Mr. Stan- 
hope, with wealth and society. I am not so blind that I can- 
not see Mr. Millford's superiority as a man, and if he were 
rich, he would certainly be my choice; but as he is not, the 
usages of society forbid it; and I again repeat, circumstances 
compel me to prefer Mr. Stanhope.” 

“You are wise in doing so,” said her mother. 

“That remains to be seen,” replied Miss Martin. 

“It is at least, settled,” returned Caroline. 

A few evenings subsequent to the conversation above re- 
corded, Charles Millford entered the parlor of a sinall but 
neat house in a retired part of the city. His mother, his on- 
ly surviving relative, rose to welcome him; but observing 
that he looked dejected, she enquired the cause of his sadness. 

Looking his mother calmly in the face for a moment, he re- 
plied, “You know Caroline Mandeville?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you think of her?” 

“I think that she possesses many noble qualities, which are 
however, somewhat obscured by a false view of the high re- 
sponsibilities of life. Yet if her inordinate vanity were re- 
moved, there is much to admire in her character,” 
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“And I thought,” replied Charles, “that time would remove 
this vanity of which you speak. I loved her, and acting upon 
this conviction, I sought to win her love in return. She ap- 
peared to favor my suit, and I avowed my passion. I asked 
her if she could reciprocate it.” 

“And what did she reply?” 

“For a moment she was silent, and then thanked me for the 
respect with which she said that I had honored her; told me 
that she should ever remember me as one of her best friends, 
but that her hand and her love were already pledged to Hen- 
ry Stanhope.” 

“As I thought,” said Mrs. Millford. ‘A love of extrava- 
gance has ever too much controlled her character, but I had 
hoped that the native strength of her mind would eventually 
have led her to forsake the false glitter of fashionable life; or 
in other words, teach her to place an estimate upon it which 
would neutralize its injurious tendencies. Yet it seems by 
this, that her predominant passion has again triumphed; and 
you must be convinced Charles, that this reckless madness af- 
ter show, makes her unworthy of your love, notwithstanding 
the graces of her mind and person.” 

“But she, to become the wife of Henry Stanhope! She, so 
intellectual; he, so destitute of all intellectual faculties.” 

“It will indeed be an unhappy union, and too late she will 
learn that she paid too high a price for wealth.” 


is rapidly numbered with the long catalogue of the past. Two 
years from the commencement of our story had passed, and 
Caroline Mandeville had become Mrs. Stanhope. The char- 
acter of her husband, and the object of her union with him 
have already been seen; and from them, her subsequent course 
may be inferred. Conscious that it would be vain to expect 
any enjoyment from the society of her husband, she immersed 
herself in the giddy whirl of fashionable life, and for the first 
few months she enjoyed all the happiness which usually at- 
tends the commencement of such a course. But the exciting 
enchantment gradually became less powerful. If at any time 
she was disengaged from her accustomed amusements, she 
experienced an utier loneliness that nothing by which she 
was surrounded could remove. Her intellectual mind felt the 
necessity of intellectual companionship, and she had already 
began to regret her unfortunate choice. But it was too late, 
and her only resource was to re-plunge into the intoxicating, 


more and more disgusted with its heartlessness. 
Mr. Stanhope, on his marriage, thinking that his new rela- 
tions called upon him to alter his former mode of life, entered 


into business. But being totally unfitted for it, he soon lost 
immense sums from the bad speculations which he was in- 


father had left him immense wealth; but finally his continued 


fortune. 


tune of Henry Stanhope was all wasted. 


| 
Time knows no pause in its ceaseless flight, and year after year | 
} gs 2 





She saw that she must assume the responsibility of acting, 
and she replied in a composed voice. “Well my dear hus- 
band, this misfortune cannot be avoided. Had you not better 
communicate your situation to my father? He will, Iam con- 
fident, assist us.” 

“He knows all, now. But he will not assist us; besides, he 
cannot.” 

“He will not. He cannot! What do you mean?” 

“He was my security.” 

“Then he too, is ruined?” 

“He will lose about a third of his property.” 

“Well, will there not be enough left to support us all?” 

“Yes, but he says that as I occasioned his losses, he will do 
nothing for us.”’ 

“*My father!” exclaimed Mrs. Stanhope, at this utter pros- 
tration of all hope. ‘Oh my father!” but a swoon prevented 
her finishing the sentence, and as we dare not trust ourselves 
in a description of the subsequent scene, we pass on to other 
incidents. 

The same morning ‘a conversation upon the same subject 
was held at Mr. Mandeville’s. 

“You see that I told you the truth,” said Miss Martin, ad- 
dressing her sister. 

No reply. 

“I told you that wealth would not remain long in the hands 
of such a man as Henry Stanhope.” 

“That was well said,” rephed Mr. Mandeville. “He is not 
capable of managing any business whatever, and if it had not 
been for the pleadings of my wife, I should not have been in- 
volved in his mismanagement.” 

“Yes, but your daughter is his wife.” 

“Can't help it. 
married a fuol.”, 

“It is too late to think of that. They are in distress, and 
will suffer unless they are assisted.” 

“Can't help that either. 
from his folly. 


She should have known better than to have 


I have already lost money enough 
He can't have any more from me.” 

“Are you serious!” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I must do ihe little that I can to assist them.” 

A few days more, and Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope no longer ov- 
cupied the most splendid mansion in the city. 


They had ex- 





duced to make by his pretended friends, whose only object 
was to fleece him. At first this did not embarrass him, for his 


failures, added to the extravagance of his wife, consumed his 


Yes, in two short years after his marriage, the princely for- 


changed it for a small house in the suburbs, which was rented 


but unsatisfying world of pleasure; only however, to become and furnished by Miss Martin. 


This was all that this truly benevolent woman could do, and 
after their removal thither, they were compelled to earn their 
own subsistence. ‘This was no easy task, for neither of them 
were accustomed to labor, and it was with difficulty that they 
procured the necessaries of life. The change in his circum- 
stances, made the imbecility of Mr. Stanhope more and more 
apparent. His time was occupied in the most frivolous pur- 
suits, resulting in no beuefit to himself nor to those with whom 
he was connected; and if at any time his wife, or aunt Mar- 
tin, sought to induce him to change his course, he would prom- 
ise amendment, but such was the instability and lightness ot 
his character, that his reformation was hopeless. 


Breakfast was upon the table, and after she had served the 
coffee, Mr. Stanhope dismissed the servant, and commenced 
the following conversation with his wife. “Do you know dear 
Caroline, that the house and furniture are to be sold to-day?” 

“Sold!” , 

“Yes, sold to pay my debts.” 

“Henry Stanhope!” 

“What my dear?” 

“In debt! you in debt!” 


He possessed no flagrant vices, committed no palpable 
transgression. He was ever kind, and amiable in his manners, 
and so far as he was capable of judging, governed by the laws 
of virtue,—his only fault appearing to be a weak and trifling 
folly, that totally unftted him for the responsibilities of lite. $ 

Thus connected, the duty of providing for his, and her own 
| wants, devolved upon his wife, whose needle was busily em- 
ployed in endeavoring to supply the demands that were made 





uponit. But nature would not bearto be overtasked. Un- 
“Yes.” used to such long eontinued, and wearying exercise, her phy s- 
“And the house is to be sold?" | ical powers began to fail; but she might not pause, for starva- 
“Yes.” tion was before her, and she was compelled to continue the 
“And the furniture?” laborious task till disease brought her upon the bed of death. 
“Yes.” 


Miss Martin had used her best endeavors to mitigate the ill 
will which Mr. Mandeville contined to feel against his daugh- 
ter and her husband; but all her efforts were unayailing, and 
as she had exhausted all her own means, she was compelled 
to witness the alarming inroads of disease without being able 
to do anything to arrest its progress. 

Deprived of every necessary comfort, it was not long be- 
fore she became so far reduced that her recovery was render- 
ed impossible, when her father appearing to waken to a sense 
of his duiy to his only child, had her removed to the paternal! 
mansion. But it was too late. The hand of death was al- 
ready upon her, and there was no earthly power that could in- 
terrupt its work; yet the consciousness that she was restored 
to the affections of her parents, mitigated her sufferings, and 
delayed the approach of the destroyer. 


“Oh cruel man! cruel fate! I have invited iny friends to 
another brilliant party next week, and [ was about to ask you 
for money to purchase dresses for the occasion. Oh what 
will become of me! I must sink! sink!! sink!!! What can 
have become of your money ?"’ 

“T don't know.” 

“Is it all gone?” 

“Ves.” 

“Ob Henry! what will become of us?” 

**I don’t know,” replied the disconsolate man, with an audi- 
ble sob that almost made his wife laugh, notwithstanding her 
distress of mind; but her merriment was quickly changed to 
pity, when she saw the vacant look of her weak minded hus- 


band, as he stared her in the face with a sort of imploring help- 
lessness, 








“You were right,” said she to her anat, who ever sat by her 
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8 «vere, —severer than they should have been. 


> vakindness which may have been shown me.” 


Five just heard you utter. Alas that it should have required 


— A few days more, and the work which death had com- 


et Ary 








bedside. ‘Wealth alone, can never make us permanently 
happy. Oh how miserable I have made myself, by yielding 
to this false view of life.” 

“SVell, let us not talk of the past. It will not be pleasant.” 

“If not pleasant, it may be profitable to recall our errors, 
aad remember our faults, Strange is that infatuation which 
makes us so eager to acquire that which is so perishable, so 
worthless in itself if it were not for the estimate —tlie false 
+siimate, placed upon it by society. Yet I did not desire 
svealth for its own sake, and I bc lieve that among the thou- 
sands who sacrifice every high and pure affection upon the 


uitar of manmon, there is scarce one that is actuated by such 


motive. I wished for wealih that I might possess power, 
which, in the présent age, can be gained by no other means. 


{ -ndeavored to become a leading star in the world of fashion, 
vad for a brief space my endeavors were crowned with suc- 
cess; yet Iwas not as happy as 1 had imagined that I should 
be. I found that you had told me the truth, when you said 
that wealth without intelligence and virtue, was a curse, rath- 
er than a blessing; but I had, for the sake of his riches, bound 
myself to aman destitute of mind, and I wase mupelled to 
submit to my seli-imposed fate. Then came poverty, con- 
a cted with the alienation of pare ntal love, and an imbecile 
husband whe was unwilling to assist me in the task that I was 
compelled to perform. Oh how fearfully I have suffered for 
siclding to that folly which my own judgment condemned; 
It has un- 
veiled to my mind the great enigma of life, and shown those 

‘ret springs from whence the power of the opulent is de- 
cved. It has led me to place a more just estimate upon life. 


vet it has made me wiser than I should have been. 


In short, it has convinced me that intelligence, virtue, and af- 
iction, are preferable to wealth, however proper that may be 
in its right place, and that we should never let the opinions of 
others induce us to commit actions which our own hearts do 
not approve; nor allow ourselves to follow the phantom of 
fushion so closely as to lose sight of duty and princlple. Io 
ovaer words, that a woman ought to look at a man’s intelli- 
vence, his character, rather than his money, when he makes 
her the offer of his love.” 

“Your sufferings have not been without benefit, if they have 
taught you this,” replied Miss Martin; “but they have been 
Your father 
night to have relieved you sooner than he did.” 

“Well, my sufferings will soon be over, and I ought not to 
disturb my mind at this time with the remembrance of any 


I ever believed that 
‘ou were capable of the same exalted sentiments which I] 


“You area noble woman, Caroline. 


) severe a discipline in the school of adversity to develope 
the inmate strength of your character.” 


“Yet 1 deserved it. My folly could be removed by no light 


i 


Mrs. Stanhope died with all the pen- 
‘tence that became a wanderer from the path of rectitude; 
id it is be hoped that her punishment will induce others not 
fullow the course which she pursued. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CASKET. 


a DAVENPORT, Iowa, May 20, 1848. 
Mr. Bennerr. Aftera delightful trip around from Cin- 
: nati, Lam at last safely ensconced in this “garden spot" ef 
Siowa, and am enjoying that quiet repose which permits me to 
f unk of those friends and associations which I have leftand of 


Bihe new, yet half familiar things and persons about me.—- 
\nd among those friends to whom my thoughts revert ofcourse 
stands yourself,—thinking of you, iis but natural that I should 

reminded of your invitation to correspond with the Casket. 
he prairie, forests, and bluffs, of lowa are doubtless famil- 

Siar, at least in imagination, to the majority of your readers; 

put to that combination of beauties which render this town 

Hundoubtedly the handsomest little place on the Mississippi 

ocver, Lwill, very properly for my object, infer they are stran- 

ers. Ascending the wide and deep blue stream which flows 

viselessly yet swiftly on its eternal course, when several 
uiles distant from Davenport, the broken walls of old Fort 
| \rmstrong, and the white cliffs upon which it is founded, rise 

* the vision from the depths ofthe river and seem to divide 
he waters with strong arm in two great currents. If it be at 
he hour of sunset, the dying rays of day stream up the spark- 

“ing waters, and fallin golden showers upon these ruins and 
its, while not amother sun-lit object blends with the scene.— 

As you approach, the yawning mouth of a cave is visible di- 


rectly under the block houses of the fort. Here, it is said, the 
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noted chief Black Hawk was wont in the stilly hour of night 
to consult the great Monitor, or spirit of good and evil. In- 
deed the fact of this vicinity having been the home and hun- 
ting grounds of one of the greatest of Indian chiefs add addi- 
tionalinterest to Davenport. But as the town is full ofinter- 
est itself, I shallcontinue; At your right as you ascend, is 
the town of Rocksland; it lies immediately opposite Daven- | 
port, and is of equal size, But it is situated on almost a dead | 
level, and its streets are filled with sand. 





Turn your eyes to | 
the sister town. A smooth pebbly beach is washed by one of | 
the most beautiful rivers in the world — its waters continually | 
curled into white crested waves by refreshing breezes, or | 
into foam by the ploughing steamer. From the river's edge 
the plain swells till it meets the houses, then gradually rise s | 
and tops the verdure-clothed bluffs which belt the town in the | 
form of a halfmoon. The houses are neat and clean and reg- 
ularly laid off into streets. Several handsome residences sal 
city-like aspect, with cultivated gardens, ornament the sides | 
of the bluffs, presenting a beautiful appearance from the river. 
A rich green skirts the town, lending an unmingled air of fresh- | 
ness and the softest shade to the scene. Far away ,the river winds 
itself among the bluffs tillits silvery path is lost to the eye.— 
The old fort yet bristles up from its rocky foundation with a 
military air, and gives to the view that slight touch of romance 
which alone is wanting to make it perfect. 


Such is Davenport feebly sketched, not Daguerreoty ped.— 
During the hot months in summer, many of the cit'zens of St. 
Louis, change the dust and oppressive heat of the city for the 
more! beauties and refreshing breezes of Davenport. Every 
public house is then filled with strangers, and the town, which 
generally is more a spot of resitience than of business, becomes 
enlivened by company. Notwithstanding there is a large three 
story brick hotel here, and many strangers were unable last 
summer to obtain quarters. The sports are, in spring and 
summer, fishing, sailing, riding &c., in the fall, hunting rather 
obtains the precedence. 


While I have certainly spoken enough of Davenport in this 
letter, I could not becominly nor in justice say much ltess.— 
After having seen every town of any note on the Mississippi, 
between New Orleans and the head of navigation, I boldly 
pronounce Davenport to surpass all others in beauty. It's 
health is almost unequalled. The inhabitants were ina great 
part, citizens of Cincinnati previous to locating here. Hence 
Davenport seems almosta child of the Queen City,—and it is 
a worthy child of aworthy parent. It’s population is about 
one thousand. I hopeto see other Cincinnatians here this 
coming summer in addition to those who I KNOW are com- 
ing. NORSIDDA. 


HOME OF MY FATHER. 


Dear is the home of my father, and dear 
The elm that spread o'er its long aged arms: 
When I think ofthat home, how I wipe off the tear, 
And feel in my bosom a crowd of alarms. 


Humimty.— Humility is truth, and pride is a lie: —the 
one glorifies God, the other dishonors him. Humility makes 
men like angels, pride makes angels become devils. Pride is 
folly, humility is the temper of a holy spirit and excellent 
wisdom. Humility is the way to glory, pride to ruin and 
confusion. Humility makes saints on earth, pride undoes 
them. Humility beautifies the saints in heaven, and the eld- 
ers throw their crowns at the foot of the throne; pride dis- 
graces a man among all the societies of the earth. God loves 
one, and Satan solicits the cause of the other, and promotes 
his owa interest in it most of all; and there is no one grace in 
which Christ proved himself inimitable so signally, as in this 
of meekness and humility; for the enforcing of which he un- 
dertook the condition of a servant, and a life of poverty, and 
a death of disgrace; and washed the feet of his disciples, and 
even of Judas himself, that his action might be turned into a 
sermon to preach this duty, and make it as eternal as his own 
story. — (TAYLOR. 

REVOLUTIONARY ARMY FROM 1775 to '85.—The follow- 
ing are the names of some of the principal general officers who 
led the American Armies during the war of the Revolution, 
with the dates of their commissions: 
GEeoRGF WAsHiNGTON, of Va., General 

and commanding-in-Chief, 

Major Generals. 

Artemus Ward of Mass. 


June 19, 1775 


June, 17, 1775 


Charles Lee of Va. “ st 
Phillip Schuyler N.Y... June 19, 1775 
Israel Putnam of Conn. “ « 
Horatio Gates of Va. z May 16, 1776 
William Heath of Mass. Aug. 9, * 
Nathaniel Green of R. I. se “ 
Lord Sterling of N. J. Feb. 19, 1777 
Arthur St. Clair of Pa. + “ 
Benj. Lincoln of Mass. “ “ 


De Lafayette of France. 
Robert Howe of N:; C. 


Jaly 31, « 
Oct. 20, = 


Alex’r McDougal of N. Y. “ “ 
Baron Steuben of Prussia. May 5, 1778 
William Smallwood of Md. Sept. 15, 1780 


William Multrie of S. C. Nov. 14, * 
Henry Knox of Mass. Noy. 15, * 
Chevalier Du Purtail of France. Nov. 14, * 


Tue VaTican.—This immense pile of building is beyond 
allimagination. I was told its extreme length through the 
apariments,and not duplicating a single room, was 76,000 
feet, or nearly 14 English miles. It has 4,000 rooms, and 2,- 
000 flights of stairs. This immense pile contains most of the 
antiquities of Rome, as well as mostof the celebrated statuary 
and paintings of the early as well at the modern artists. The 
sculpture is great; the inimatable Apollo Belvidere, and the 


| truly great Dying Gladiator, with 10,000 more, some very fine 


| and others cominon; all the Cwsars, and all the Roman Empe- 
rors, Presidents and Senators, as well as the orators, and poets 








Dear is the woodland, in summer's mild gleam, 
That encircled my window, delightfully fair; 
And dear is the sound of the neighboring stream, 
Responsive to wild birds that sing in the air. 


Dear i3 the garden, its alleys and bowers,— 

How oft in its walks, have I carelessly stray'd, 
And woven a boquet of delicate flowers, 

While the song of the linnet my footseps delay'd. 


Oft mem’ry her mirror holds up to my sight, 

And the thoughts ofthe past assume their control,— 
The home of my childhood, its scenes of delight, 

Like the sounds ofa torrent rush sad on my soul. 


I remember the hills where my footsteps have stray'd, 
I remember the places where wild briers grew, 

I think of each torest, each fountain and glade, 
In the light of my bosom, still blooming and new. 


As the bird to the mountain, I'd flee to that home.— 
Like a bird caught and caged, I repine far away ; 

In the paths of my childhood, my steps shall not roam— 
By the side of my father’s, my dust shall not lay. 


Weare cradled in sorrows, in sorrows are purst; 
But why are my lips to such murm'rings given! 
If the light of our souls on eternity burst, 








By the sum of our sorrows completed for heavea. 


and a host of gods of sea, land and air. The whole isa world of 
| the fine arts, on a much greater scale than any other city can 
boast of — in fact, than all the cities of Christendom together 


ALLIGATOR OiL.—It has lately been discovered, which, 
however, has been long known to the Indians, that an Alligator 
is as vatuable in his way as a spermaceti whale; their oil is 
said to be better for lamps than even whale oil, and a good 
' sized animal will yield from a barrel to a barrel and a half. A 
| war upon the race will doubtless be commenced forthwith. 


Dean Swift says a woman may knit her stockings, but not 
her brow, —she may darn her hose, but not her eyes, — cur! 
her hair, but not her lip,— and thread her needie, but not 
the public streets. 


An aristocratic Irish absentee, speaking of his native coun- 
| try, said it was an execrable place; in fact the only thing 
| worth owning was the whiskey. ‘You mean to say, then,’ 
said a waggish friend, ‘that with all her faults you love her 
STILL.’ 


Dow Ja. says of amean man: —‘ If he had the power and 
could enrich himself thereby, he would brush the silver stars 
from the firmament, snatch the golden sun from the sky, and 
sell the moon for old brass, and if six pence was required at 
the gate of heaven, rather than pay the entrance fee, I verily 
believe he would rise from his resting place at mid-night, and 
pick the Jock with a ten-penay nail’ 
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LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR! 
[FROM THE NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE, 23D ULT.] 

The Alabama arrived at a very early hour yesterday morn- 
ing, but our correspondence did not come to hand till some 
hours afterwards. We now proceed to lay it before our read- 
ers without comment—it bears its own comment. Every one | 
will rejoice with us to see the services of the brave Cuptain | 
Walker so perfectly appreciated by the army. 


Correspondence of the Picayune. 
La Burra, (Mexico,) May 17, ‘46. 
To THE Epirors oF THE PICAYUNE: —Here we are within 
the Vice-Royalty of Mexico, at a beautiful little village on 
the right bank of the Rio Bravo, eight miles from the mouth. 
Old Zack —God bless hia! —has, through us, planted his foot 
You may be assured it will not be 
withdrawn until all the indignities offered our beloved coun- 


on this side of the river. 


try are amply atone for. 

This detachment, consisting of five companies of the first 
infantry, and four companies of volunteers, with one piece of 
artillery, is under command of Lieut. Col. Wilson, of the reg- 
ular army. ‘The expedition up this river was origivally plan- 
ned by the General and Commodore to be a combined move- 
ment of the two services. Some delays arising from rough 
weather, the military part of the expedition started alone 
this morning, and after marching some ten miles found them- 
selves at this village — which is situated on the first high and 
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to cross the river and march upto Matamoras. Yours, X 
P. S. The Mexicans lost one hundred drowned on their 
retreat crossing the Rio Grande; most of the wounded, who 
were delivered up to them by Gen. Taylor, have since died by 
neglect, and want of hospital means and supplies. 
“Fort Poik,” May 18, i846. 
GENTLEMAN — Last evening the steamship Alabama arrived 
fi the bar, and this morning General Smith, his staff, and the 
remainder of his brave band from your ever gallant State, lan- 





0 


ded and are now encamping with their comrades on the plain 
outside; but ifwe are to judge from “the custom of war in 
like cases,’ they will scarce have time to get “comfortably fix- | 
ed” before they will be called upon to “pull up stakes” and 

‘take up march.” 

However, I trust the patriotic spirit which prompted their 


coming, has prepared them for the hardships and privations of 
the campaign. These may appear to be great by those who 
are novices, as no boubt most are; but with the exception 
perhaps of shelter, (and I see your ‘boys’ brought good new 
tents on with them, which was very fortusate,) I think there 
can be no great cause of complaint. 

On the whole, with our numbers, means and material, | 
think the camgaign is destined to be a short one, and that 
most of the blood which will be spilled during it, has been alrea- 
dy, and I think-Ican safely say that the poetry of “sodger- 
ing” has vanished already with all who have “set foot” in 'Tex- 
as. 

Justice alone prompts me to say that the “materiel” of the 





dry land above the mouth of the river; a beautiful ridge with 
a fine bluff encampmheut, There being an engineer along, it 
is thought that some fortifications will be planned, and that we 
shall be initiated into to the art and mystery of throwing dirt 
out ofa ditch. The gallant little army which we have to em- 
ulate dug ditches and threw up entrenchments for a whole 
month. 

The river is very serpentine in its Course, and about ten feet 
in depth. Yours, A. B. 
Point IsApeL, Texas, May 18, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN, Yesterady Lieut. Col Wilson, Ist U. S. Infan- 
try, with four companies ofthat regiment, Col Desha’s Mo- 
bile volunteers and two companies of the Washington Regi- 
ment of Louisiana volunteers amounting to 400 men, crossed 
the Rio Grande at its mouth and took up their line ef march 
on its west or right bank forthe small town of La Burita, eight 
miles above; supported by the U. S. steamer Neva, Capt. 
Frederick, on board which was a small detachment with a 
field piece. 

The command had arrived the day previous ut the river, 
marching from Brazosde Santiago on the Sea Beach, expec- 
ting to be joined by a detachment of sailors and marines from 
the squadron (lying afew miles off the entrance) to assist in 
crossing and to co-operate in their movements, but were dis- 
appointed until the Neva entered the river and relieved them 
from difficulties, she having been despatched with supplies 
by that indefatigable officer of the Quarter-master’s Depart- 
ment, Major C. Thomas, who was present with Assistant 
Quarter-master, Capt. M.S. Miller, at the crossing. 

To-day an express was received from Col. W., stating his 
safe and unopposed entrance into La Burita, where he has ta- 
ken up position. 

Informatien was received from Gen. Taylor last evening, 
that he intended crossing over to Matamoras early to-day.— 
Early in the morning a few cennon were heard. I suppose he has 
taken the place without opposition, as the remains ofthe Mex- 
ican army, 2,000 men, were two days since in active prepar- 
ation for retreat to San Fernando, 30 leagues south — the bal- 
ance, not killed, drowned, or prisoners, having scattered in 
utter confusion to their homes. Never were an army so pan- 
ic stricken. 

In the retreat from the battle field of the Sth, Generals Aris- 
ta and Ampucdia led the van on foot through the chapparel, 
stripping off their clothes as they ran, and when they arrived 
at the river had nothing on but their shirts, streaming in the 
wind — they plunged in and swam across; many of their de- 
luded followers sinking into that "“sepulchre” that Mejia had 
promised ts the “degenerate sons of Washington.” Better 
far is thesituation of the gallant Gen. D. Diaz de La Vega 
now a prisoner in your city, who stood manfally at his post, 
doing his duty until captured, than fly like a coward, 

The Regiment of Louisiana -Volunteers under Col, Walton 

are now on board transports, to be landed to-morrow morning 
on Brazos Island thence take up) their line of march, viz: Sea 
Beach, for mouth of the Rio Grande, the balance of General 


reinforcements which have reached us, is suchas to inspire 
no less confidence than respect, and the greatest of both. 

General Desha’s command has taken position with the Ist 
infantry at Burita’s Ferry, some eight or ten miles from this | 


place. It is the lowest ferry on the river, and the place where 


the most of Arista’s army crossed previous to the battle of the 
| Sth inst. 

| Word reached us from above yesterday that the General 
i with the army had commenced his demonstration upon Mata- 
moras, and was to cross the river at some point above to oper- 
ate in the rear, whilst the garrison of fart Brown would aitack 
in front. ‘Twas said most all the Mexican troops had left 
Matamoras, but 2,000 remaining. 


We should not be surprised at any moment at hearing a 
cannonade. Perhaps there will be a surrender without a shot 
being fired—such a result would not be surprising from what 
has been learned. 

[ am pleased to see the notice which you take of the “gal- 
lant Walker.” 


known, or at least untold. 


Many of his daring aclventures remain un- 
The “cutest” one came off during 
the second battle, when, having his horse shot under him, he 


fell and feigned all the agonies of a mortal wound, and when 
his adversary came upon him to despatch him with’a lance, 
and strip him, Walker used his revolver with effect, jumped on 
the fellow’s horse, and “went ahead.” 


much ¢o. 
cers were more respected or beloved. They fell, as brave so}- 5 
diers are ever ready to fall, at their posts, fighting for their 7 
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| Smith’s command leave immediately after, same destination, | inspiring masic is going by, we will in the exuberence of our [ 
feelings lay down our pen and give three cheers for our coun- 
try on our individual account.—[N. O. Tropic. ' 


“THE DEAD. | j 
The fall of Majors Ringgold and Brown will be the source 4 | 


deep regret, as their death travels over the land. 


Major Ringgold was generally known; Major Brown not s 
But wherever known, in or out of the army, no offi- 


flag and country, and willbe by their country blest. —(Cin 


GAZ. 


| prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 





Your suggestion to your liberal citizens, respecting furnish- 
ing Walker witha horse, &c., to replace the one (by the by, 
‘ ; 


communicate with the fort, isa very creditable one; but, in 


subscription was opened by the officers,and an order to pur- 
chase a horse and equipments sent to your city to be present- 
ed to him. 

Again, a petition has been circulated and signed by the offi- 
cers headed by Gen. Taylor, praying the President to com- 
mission him. Again yours, in great haste, 5. 

Frre.— Yesterday morning at half-past six o'clock a fire 
was discovered inthe building occupied and owned by Mr. H. 
Norton, at the corner of Nuns and Religious streets, city of 
Lafayette. The building was totally destroyed and also the 
adjoining one owned by widow McKinney, with seveal other 
tenements. Total lossabout $15,000, partly insured. —[N. O. 
PICAYUNE. 


NOBLE LOUISIANA. 


acted consistently and shown herself true to her principles.— 
Upon the call of Gen. Taylor, she has sent forth a quota of 
troops, which, followed by the rest of the States in the Union 
according to Congressional representation, would furnish an 
effective army of over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN.— 
And yet Louisiana sent into the field, in willing volunteers 
twice as many men as she has. This will exhibit hdw easily 
we conld organize an army of half amilhon, without a draft 
upon a single State. We area great Nation, —and, as some 








had Walker returned and his loss was made known, than a 


he has lost quite a number lately,) lost in his adventure to} 


justice to us I beg you would make it known, that no sooner | 


} 


| 


| 


the purchaser: 





Spicinas, 





A Quaker having sold a fine looking but blind horse, asked 4 


‘Well. my friend, dost thou see any fault in him?’ 

‘None, whatever,’ was the reply. 

‘Neither will he ever see any in thee,’ said honest Broad. | 
brim. : 


‘Here, you little rascal, walk up and account for yourseli 
where have you been?!” 

‘After the girls, father!’ 

‘Did you ever know me to do so when I was a boy ”" 


‘No sir—but mother did!’ 


‘I'm a victim to an artificial state of society,’ as the monkey 


Sah es) 


said when they put trowsers on him. 


‘Genius will always work its way through,’ as the poet re-/ 
marked when he saw a hole in his coat. 


‘A mgn can't help what's done behind his back,’ as the loafer 
said when he was kicked out of doors. ; 


‘Of what is fruit made!’ ‘Don’t know, sir.’ ‘Whata stu-7 
pid boy. 
orchard ? 


What did you get when you robbed widow Coffins) 
‘I got a licking, sir.’ 


Ws CASHEL, 
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Tuis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 


index accompanying each volume—making it a desirabk 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from thu 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will cou. 
sist of 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone, 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral tes 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ac 
mitted. 

TERMS. 





1 year, single subscription, - - - + - $2 00 
1 -* ~~ clubs of fives- + < -- ~« - -8o fF 
» CRBS ESS aie =e eee OE 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 

The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Tadiana, to whor 
all letters of business, all communications (post paid) 
exchanges must be directed. 
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J. H. GREEN, Publisher 
26 Third street, west of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOHN GC. PEARSE 


Is our authorized traveling agent for the state of Indian: 
All subscriptions paid to him wall be promptly attended to. 
Subscriptions for the CaskeT, by the week, month, 
months, or year— received at 
F. SCHWEGMAN’S 


¥ 


a 
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Our State has done her duty nobly and worthily. She has | 





Queen City Cheap Periodical Depot, No. 26, 3d St., V 
of Main, Cincinnati, O. 
DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 
Is authorized to act as Traveling Agent for the Cask: 
also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND Review. All subser:; 
tions paid to him will receive | vompt attention. 


C. R, CAMPBELL, 


Is our authorized agent for Lawrenceburgh, and vicinit 
He is ready to receive subscriptions er to sell single Nos. 
the CASKeT, at his Periodical Depot, Short streci, 1 dec 
south of the Bank. 

WARNER M. BATEMAN 

Is duly authorized to receive moneys on subscription fo! 
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JOHN B. HALL, PRINTER. 








